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VICTORY OVER ALL OTHERS. 
SINGLE & DOUBLE VERTICAL GRINDING MILLS. 


(J. T. CASE’S PATENT.) 


FACTS ARE MIGHTIER THAN ASSERTIONS. READ WHAT THEY SAY: 


“Our 20-inch mill made by the Case Wheel & Mill Co. is in every respect satisfac- = 
tory, easy to handle, and best results obtained of any mill in the country, with same 
quantity coal and power,"’—A. S, Russet & Co., Meriden, Conn. 
“Superior to any mill in use.””—Gro. Weston, Bristol, Conn. 
‘The best satisfaction in quantity and quality.”’—Cnrip’sELevaToR, Manchester,Ct. 
“We take pleasure in recommending it.” —GaRLan, LIncoLn& Co., Worcester, Mass, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE—ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE. 


The Improved National Turbine Water Wheel 


The Best for Economy; The Best for Durability; The Best for Power. ONE THOUSAND Five Hun- 
DRED NATIONAL WATER WHEELS IN USE Prove that our Assertions are Supported by the Leading 
Manufacturers in the Country. Send for illustrated catalogue and prices to the manufacturers. 


THE “KEYSTONE” ROLLER MILL BEATS THEM ALL. 


=x: RoOoF 
Aa Tue J. B. Atrre Co. ae i 2 Norrn Stem, Inp., Dec. 8, 1888. 


}/ Dear Sis: It has been a year since we started up the 50-barrel mill you built for us, We make four breaks on wheat, and will just 

| say that we never, in our lives, seen or used any machinery for the manufacture of flour equal to this which you put in for us. ‘The 
Roller Machines (Allfree’s patent) can’t be beat in the world for simplicity of construction. They have the ‘best adjustments of any 

mill known, and we think we know whereof we speak. We have not had a break nor a jar since we started. We defy a7 man, or set 
of men, to produce a system of separation that will beat the Allfree System. We make two grades of flour which we call the first, or 
baker’s flour, and the other the low grade; and out of the tests we have made, have, ona fair test from 60 Ibs. of wheat, 44 Ibs, of Crown 
Prince, or baker’s flour, and 2 Ibs. ‘ot low grade. Our Crown Prince seils a little higher in the market than other grades from other 
mills, and we have been complimented on our flour quite often, as it is always in demand. It takes less power to run this machinery 
than any we have seen; it will do more grinding, and do it easier than any mills we have used with the same amount of power. Our 
mill is built for a fifty-barrel mill. When the wheat is in good condition we make 65 barrels, and do it cay Our trade has increased 
from the very start, and we have not had a single complaint. Our stock from this mill is always in demand, and we will say that if our 
brother millers want to get what there is in the wheat out of it, and get a flour that can’t be beat anywhere, they had better adopt the 
Allfree System, for it will save them money dead sure. On the Allfree Rolls we have a double adjustment; we can set both ends of the 
rolls separate frem each other, or, with a single hand wheel, change the whole roll at the same time. The adjustments on these rolls 
are worth two other makes, and if there is any miller who doubts this let him come and visit us and he can see for himself; we will take 


pleasure in showing any body that will come and see this mill work, Millers are always welcome. 
y We remain yours, DAVIS & CLARK. 


—ADDRISS— 


—— THE J.B. ALLFREE CO., 761086 Shelby St., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


SELF-CONTAINED STEAM ENGINES 
Stationary or 
Semi-Portable. 


\ High Standard Maintained, 
| Prices Greatly Reduced. 


WRITE FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE NO. 32. 


Chandler & Taylor Co, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Engines, Saw-Mills and Drain Tile 
Machinery a Specialty. 
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ATTENTION is called to the new advertisement of the 
Brooklyn Wire Cloth Works, 107 John street, New York, 
N. Y., which appears in thisissue. This is a standard house, 
Address them for price-lists and descriptions of their goods. 


THE prices of wheat and wheat flour cotninue to sag, de- 
spite the assertions of the ‘‘experts” that the market ‘‘is sta- 
tistically stronger than it has been for years.” This statistical 
position business is exceedingly unsatisfactory. What we 
want and need is a stronger position so far as actualities are 
concerned, F 


Durine the six months from August to February, 1887-’88, 
Russia shipped to Europe 50,496,000 bushels of wheat, against 
5,296,000 bushels from India and 59,488,000 bushels from the 
United States. In the same period in 1888-’89 Russia shipped 
51,728,000 bushels, against 14,592,000 bushels from India and 
39,088,000 bushels from the United States. In the same 
period in 1889-90 Russia shipped 43,712,000 bushels, against 
13,974,000 bushels from India and 46,408,000 bushels from 
the United States. 


Tur January fire-losses in the United States and Canada 
footed $9,180,000, against $6,899,000 in 1889, against $16,040,- 
000 in 1888 and against $11,550,000 in 1887. The milling and 
allied industries were taxed $994,000 for the January losses 
this year. Mills and grain-elevators appear to be a very 
burnable class of property. Elevators in particular seem to 
invite conflagration. During the past thirteen months near- 
ly fifty elevatars, large and small, have been burned in the 
United States and Canada, entailing a total loss of about 
$2,600,000, 


European journals are printing statements that indicate 
an exportable surplus of 10,000,000 to 20,000,000 bushels of 
wheat on the crop now being harvested in the Argentine 
Republic. Of course not even the lowest figure will be re- 
alized, but these statements are made at this time with the 
view of frightening holders of wheat in the United States 
into “shelling out” their holdings at the present low prices. 
It will be well not to go too fast in accepting interested Eu- 
ropean bear reports on wheat in the Argentine Republic or 
anywhere else. _ 


TxIs unusually open and warm winter will, in all proba- 
bility, be followed by a summer quite as capricious and un- 
seasonable. It is certain that the insect pests in the winter 
wheat will be greatly intensified. Already the reports indi- 
cate numerous signs of increase in the wheat pests, and it 
is probable that this peculiar winter means a decidedly 
short, and possibly a very poor, crop of winter wheat next 
season. Europe has also a capricious winter, and the con- 
ditions in the Northern Hemisphere are decidedly not fa- 
vorable to the winter-wheat crop. 


Tug Minneapolis ‘‘Yahoo,” unable to repress its currish 
instincts, makes the failure of the George T. Smith Middlings 
Purifier Company the text for an outrageus onslaught on 
Mr. Smith, and even publicly rejoices over the disaster that 
has fallen on that gentlemen and his establishment. There 
is nothing needed to show the malignity of the ‘‘Yahoo” 


writers and managers. The evidence is full and incontro- 
vertible. It is charitable to suppose that the person who 
wrote that uncalled-for and useless attack on Mr. Smith may 
yet feel ashamed of the work. We extend our sympathy 
to the Smith Company, and we hope they will be able to go 
on with their business. 


Tue Winnipeg, Manitoba, Grain and Produce Exchange 
sends out a report for 1889, which judiciously omits the crop 
figures of 1889. According to this report, Manitoba in 1888 
exported 5,000,000 bushels of wheat, against 10,000,000 bushels 
in 1887. The report also asserts that in “average” years 
Manitoba should raise 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 bushels. Now 
how will Manitoba ‘“‘average” its years to make it appear that 
it can grow even the smaller of those amounts, seeing it has 
never reached an output nearly so large? Manitoba figures 
and assertions should be kept as closely as possible to facts 
and possibilities. Nothing will be gained by misrepresenta- 
tion, concealment or exaggeration. Tell the truth, and then 
the event cannot shame you, Messrs. Winnipego-Manitobans! 


Iris coming! The Interstate Commerce law is doomed. 
Body after body of business men is petitioning for its repeal. 
Among recent converts to the truth that that law is a fail- 
ure and an intolerable fraud is the Indianapolis board of 
trade, which recently adopted unanimously a resolution 
that ‘‘the law has failed to accomplish the ends intended.” 
The board appointed a committee to prepare a petition to 
Congress to repeal the law. It would bea fine stroke of 
irony, when the people finally become aroused to the iniquity 
of that law and are demanding its repeal, to find the rail- 
roads fighting to keep the law on the statute books and to 
enforce it. The railroads are the only beneficiaries of the 
enactment. Of course, they have been harmed by it in 
some ways, but in other ways they have been really benefited 
by it. The public has received nothing but damage from it. 
The repeal should not be long delayed. 


Bunievers in the Indian wheat bugaboo are having a good. 
deal of labor to retain their faith in that unsubstantial phan- 
tom. English investigators, who have been studying the 
wheat question in India, are finding some apparently insur- 
mountable difficulties in the way of the Asiatic farmers. 1. 
Their soil is worn out. 2. They have no fertilizers at hand, 
excepting bones and manure. 3. They can notuse the ma- 
nure for fertilizing, as they are compelled to burn it for fuel, 
having nothing else to burn. 4. They can not use bones as 
manure, being forbidden to do so by their moss-covered re- 
ligion. 5. Insect pests are numerous and overwhelming in 
the larger part of India. 6. The seasons are very capricious. 
7, Every social, financial, commercial and religious condi- 
tion is a check to development. The British investigators 
appear to be hopeless. Add to all these drawbacks the bad 
quality of even the best Indian wheat, the lack of transpor- 
tation facilities and the inevitable 5 or 10 per cent. admixt- 
ure of hair, wool, dung, dirt, gravel, sticks, straws and 
other superfluous and valueless Indian sweepings found in 
grain sent out from India, and it is easy to understand the 
sudden cessation of growth in the Indian wheat enterprise. 
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Dawson’s Roller Mill 


Is acknowledged to be the very best in the market. It has 
our Patent Automatic Centrifugal feeder, never failing to 
feed the stock the full length of rolls in an even sheet. 
It is the Latest and Best feed out, uses less power and 
is simple in construction. It can be placed on any style 
of machine with little expense. We use for roll bearings 
phosphor-bronze metal which will admit rolls being run 
at any speed without heating and with little friction, and 
uses little oil, We use the Dawson Corrugation, which 
is admitted the best in long or short system mills as the 
action is granulating rather than CUTTING. 


We have a large plant to Re-grind and Re-Corrugate Rolls. 


Owing to our late increased facilities and cen- 
tral location we are enabled to ship goods 
promptly on the shortest notice. 


PARTIES CONTEMPLATING REMODELING THEIR MILLS oR 
BUYING ANY ROLLER MACHINES ARE REQUESTED TO PUT 
THEMSELVES IN CORRESPONDENCE WITH US. 


FOR PRICE LISTS AND CIRCULARS, ADDRESS, 


Dawson Roll Works, Harrisburg, Pa, 
The Cowles “Reliable” Sectional Wood Pulley 


Web made of several layers glued together 
with grain crossing, and faced up on both 
sides. Iron flanges securely bolted to web. 
Rim put on after web has been trued up. f 
Web and rim turned on inside and face, 
making perfect running pulley. Rim sup- 
ported entire circumference. Positive self- \ 
gripping device for securing pulley to shaft- 
ing, which is self-centering, and can not 

slip with wear. 


A wooden rim pulley trans- 
mits from 30 to 50 per cent. more 
power with same belt than an 
iron one. 

Two-thirds lighter than iron, 
bearings will wear longer and the 
expense for lubricant will be 
| less. 

Having solid web, there is no 
air resistance. The ‘‘Reliable’’ 
can be placed on shaft or position 
changed in one-fourth the time 
required with any other pulley. 


EDWARD CRRA 2322 SHGINAW MICS 
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PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY. Orncas: { Comey Peat) and Senses Streets, 


Over Bank of Attica, 
McFAUL & NOLAN, - - - Pxoprierors, 
THOMAS MC FAUL. JAMES NOLAN. 
SUBSORIPTION. 


In the United States and Canada, postage prepaid, gee Per Year, in advance; 
remit by Postal Order, Registered Letter, or New York Exchange. Currency in un- 
registered letter at sender’s risk. 
f a0 Ou Foreign Countries embraced in the General Postal Union, $2.25 Per Year, 
in ivance, 

Subscribers can have the mailing address of their paper changed as often as they 
desire. Send both old and new addresses. Those who fail to receive their papers 
promptly will please notify at once. 


ADVERTISING. 

Rates for ordinary advertising made known on application. 

Advertisements of Mills for Sale or to Rent; Partners, Help or Situation Wanted, 
or of a similar character One cent per word each insertion, or where four consecutive 
insertions are ordered at once, the charge will be Three cents per word. No advertise— 
mea taken for less than 25cents. Cash must accompany all orders for advertisements 
of this class, 

‘Orders for new advertisements should reach this office on Friday morning to insure 
immediate insertion. Changes for current advertisements should be sent so as to 
reach this office on Saturday morning, 


EDITOR’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Correspondence is invited from millers and millwrights on any subject pertaining to 
any branch of milling or the grain and flour trade, 
Correspondents must give their full name and address, not necessarily for publica- 
tion, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
‘This paper has no connection with a millfurnishing house and aims to represent the 


trade without prejudice, fear or favor. 
THE MILLING WORLD, 


Address all communications 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Entered at the Post Office, at Buffalo, N. Y., as mail matter of second-class. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


Advertisements under this head, 25 cents each insertion for 28 
words, and 1 cent for each additional word. Cash with order. 
Four consecutive insertions will be given for the price of three. 


WANTED. 


A situation ia some flouring or grist mill, by a man who has had good experience 
with the buhr system. Can furnish best of references. Address, THOMA: 
NICHOLAS, DeRuyter, N. Y. 2 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Advertisements ¥ Mills for Sale or Rent, Pariners Wanted, 
Machines jor Sale or Exchange, etc., etc., cost 1 cent per word, 
Sor one insertion, or 8 cents per word for four insertions. No 
order taken for less than 25 cents for one insertion, or 50 cents 
Sor four insertions. Cash must accompany the order. When 
replies are ordered sent care of this office 10 cents must be added 


to pay postage. 


S H. 
1225 


FOR SALE. 

Mill property in Central New York, for much less than it is really worth, with small 
payment down or would take a partner with small capital to take charge of and run 
the mill, Address “B,” care of Taz Mituinc Wort, Buffalo, N. 2024 

FOR SALE OR TRADE. 

For a good farm, Mill Property in Northern Indiana; has been overhauled within 
three years, with all new machinery, Good water-power and splendid custom trade; 
236 miles from station, Has three run of stones, Address, ““Z,” care of THz Mrt~ 
inc Worx, Buffalo, N. Y. m4 


FOR SALE. 

Several good second-hand and new turbines of various styles. Second-hand price list 
and descriptive matter and prices of our new machines sent free. Every one inter- 
ested in the shortest route to’ successful miling ou rolls or in grinding corn and feed 

the st expense rer, Lou! ress us ore buying. 
i yess FLENNIREN TURBINE CO, 
8tE Dubuque, Iowa. 


MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE. 
One: Ho: o. Standard Combined Separator, Smutter and Brush Machine; new, 
it make. 
One 20-Inch Under-Ruoner Portable Mill, French Buhr Stone, capacity 10 to 12 
bushels per hour; new, best make, 
One 14-Inch Vertical Feed Mill; best make, new, a bargain, 
One No, 6 Dustless Separator; new, a it 


gain, 
One No, 1 Full Rigged Combined Dustless Se; 


tor; new, a bargain, 
Four Corn Cob Crushers, right or left hand, driven from above or below, best make; 
capacity 40 to 60 bushels per hour. 


fo. 1 Corn Shellers, capacity 200 to 800 bushels per hour; new. 
One No, 2 Purifier. New. Best make. bargain, 
For particulars address, FRANK SMITH, care of Tut Mitiinc Wortp, Baiaias 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 


One 36-In. Iron Frame Portable Mill, French Burr Stone, 


Used about 2 months. 
One 20-In. Vertical Mill, French Burr Stone, Used about 


SO days. 
Three Pair 42-In. Old Stock Feed Stones. 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS, 


SAMUEL CAREY, 17 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


FOR RENT. 
Clinton Mills, at Black Rock, Buffalo, for rent on reasonable terms, recently repaired 
aad i put in good order. Apply to CHAS, DANIELS, over 311 Main Street, Buflalo, 
Ms 6 


FOR SALE. 

Flour and feed mill, with water power and three run of stones, for sale cheap; also 
eorelting house and garden. Situated half a mile from depot on New York and New 
England R.R. For particulars, address, MRS. M. E. DOUGHTY, Green Haven, 
Dutchess County, New York. 2427 


INSURANCE men are paying more and more attention to 
their risks on grain-elevators and flouring-mills. Can they 
be blamed for doing so? 


WHEN the Minneapolis ‘‘yahoo” talks about the Jackson 
failure and prates about business built up by disreputable 
means, it inevitably invites attention to its own career and 
methods. Silence would be a sign of discretion, but the 
‘‘yahoo” has never been famous for discretion. 


SprinG continues to linger in the lap of winter. Present 
indications are that we shall come to the blossom days with 
no ice stored for summer and with winter wheat about two 
months ahead of time. It will be marvelous if no “cold 
snap” falls on the country just when it will do the most 
serious damage. The situation is bad. 


BritisH millers are learning from Mr. J. Murray Case some 
valuable points in milling. His views on demonstrated and 
disputed points in flour-making are entitled to great atten- 
tion and respect, as he is one of the foremost inventors and 
milling engineers of the century. He is not only a scientific 
and theoretical miller, but also a practical miller, so that 
there is not an essential point in the great industry that is 
not a familiar point to him. 


Every time the Bogus Resolution fanatics refer to the 
matter, they recall attention to the fact that no attempt has 
ever been made to impeach the integrity of the Buffalo re- 
porter who copied and published the Smith resolution, and 
who made his affidavit that the resolution published was 
the resolution read to and adopted by the Buffalo convention. 
Let the Bogus Resolution fanatics remember this single fact, 
and probably they will in time cease to take an insane de- 
light in showing up their own dubious doings. 


Ir is all very well to call the present winter a phenomenal 
season, but there have been other winters even more re- 
markable. History shows that in 1424, in Europe, that is, 
northern Europe and Great Britain, the trees were in leaf in 
March, and the vines in April. In 1538 the gardens were 
flowering in January, and in 1585 the grain was in ear at 
Easter. In 1669 no frost or snow was experienced; in 1692 
in Germany fires were not needed. Lastly the mildness of 
the winters of 1707 and 1832 is cited in the meteorological 
annals, and 1866 showed similar conditions. So even this 
much talked-of mild winter is an old chestnut, after all. 


EvIDENTLY our Kansas City cotemporary begins to under- 
stand the character of the men who are managing the Mill- 
ers’ National Association. A glance at the proposed new 
constitution of that body has convinced our friend that, 
after all, the association is not moving in the right direction. 
Keep an eye on the ‘‘National,” Brother Hall! All that has 
been said in criticism of that body has been and now is more 
than justified by facts. Every thing that has been said in 
commendation of it has been inspired by interest or ignor- 
ance. The Minneapolis element proposes to run the whole 
concern as an exporters’ association. Men, as millers, are 
not to count in its councils. Barrels of flour are to serve in- 
stead of men when voting is tobe done. Capacity is to take 
the place of the wisdom which might be derived from the 
counseling of many millers. It is a ludicrous idea that 
underlies the remarkable Minneapolis constitution which is 
to be jammed down the throat of the ‘“‘National” at the next 
annual convention. It is possible that the new constitution 
may be too much for the constitution of the shriveled old 
“National.” 
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DISPUTED AND DEMONSTRATED POINTS. 
J. Murray Cask. 
IV. 

In my last article I dwelt exclusively upon the“‘first break,” 
or wheat-splitting machine, as I regard that operation as 
strictly belonging to the wheat-cleaning in all cases where 
more than four breaks are used. The only object of a suc- 
cessive number of breaks is to produce as large a quantity as 
possible of semolina and middlings, whereby the separation of 
bran and germ may be effected before the flour-producing part 
of the berry is reduced to flour. By this means we obtain a 
flour substantially free from the coloring matter produced 
by fine particles of bran and germ. It is therefore apparent 
that the first object to be attained is so to reduce the wheat 
as to produce the greatest quantity possible of this semolina 
and middlings and of the best quality to be operated upon 
by the process of purification. All efforts to produce a large 
quantity of flour by the breaks, and thus reduce the labor 
to be performed by the smooth roll reductions, I regard as 
a movement in the wrong direction, although it has been 
supported by some vigorous advocates in America. It can 
not be denied that white flour can be made on the soft-break 
system, and that 60 per cent. of the flour may be made in 
the’ wheat breaks, using fine corrugations and rounded 
teeth; but flour thus produced is always lacking in that es- 
sential quality, sharpness of granulation, and for merchant 
milling it has been clearly proved to be a failure. 

In the earlier history of roller milling three and four break 
mills were erected. The profitable operation of these mills 
stimulated the miller to grind more than the legitimate ca- 
pacity of the rolls, arid the results were not so good. This 
led to the addition of another break, instead of doubling 
the roll surface on existing breaks; and as the output was 
increased still another break was added, and then another, 
until by a sort of common consent the milling engineers got 
into the habit of using six breaks, and did not know why 
they used that number, only that Jones and Smith had six 
breaks in their mills. As a result of this mutual consent all 
the small millers were led to believe that six breaks were 
essential, absolutely necessary for successful milling; and 
consequently for a number of years scarcely any small mills, 
either in America or Europe, changed to rolls, The system 
was so elaborate in all its details that small mills could not 
afford the outlay, and in time (especially is this the case in 
the States) they became unprofitable, and many were com- 
paratively idle, and those which did run generally did so 
at a loss. 

This stimulated the American engineers to undertake to 
provide a system for small mills less elaborate, but which 
would enable them to compete with the larger mills and thus 
hold their local trade. In doing this they reduced the num- 
ber of breaks to three and eliminated much of the parapher- 
nalia commonly used in larger mills, These small mills, 
thus built, proved successful and in many cases produced 
results superior to some of the larger ones. Then arose the 
dispute between the advocates of the ‘‘short-break system” 
and the “‘long-break system,” which has deluged the Ameri- 
can milling journals for the last four years and has only 
been answered by the stern fact that the short-break mills, 
built with special reference to making a large percentage of 
middlings, have been the most successful; and that instead 
of the large long-break system mills running out the little 
“shorties,” as it was prophesied, it has become a serious ques- 
tion as to whether or not the little mills will not ultimately 
supply all local demands, and thus make the large ones un- 
profitable. 

So I may say that it is clearly demonstrated that a short- 
break mill is a success, and the question presents itself as to 
how short they should be. I may answer this question in 
one sentence, they should never be so short as to injure the 
quality or reduce the quantity of middlings and semolina, 
and never so long as to produce an unnecessary quantity of 
bran-powder. If too short, the quality of the middlings is 
injured; if too long, the flour is darkened in color. These 
two important facts are based upon well-grounded reasons. 
To shorten the system so much that the middlings removed 


from the bran can not find sufficient space in the corruga- 
tion to hide away, so to speak, they must, in that case, be 
crushed, softened and injured, and consequently not in suit- 
able condition for perfect purification. If too long, there is 
an unnecessary amount of abrasion of the bran, and between 
these two extremes we must look for the true system. 

In six-break mills we not infrequently find that the miller 
simply splits the wheat on the first-break, mangles it some- 
what on the second, and only produces a trifling quantity 
of middlings on the third. The flour, therefore, from the 
first, second and third breaks is of a very dark color. On 
the fourth-break he performs a good deal of work, a work 
that might better have been done on the first operation and 
thus saved the production of so much very dark flour, made 
dark by the sharp corrugations scraping upon the whole and 
half grains of the wheat. It is hard for some millers to 
comprehend that this bran-powder is a production of the 
rolls and not an element that exists in the wheat; and that, 
as many will say, “‘if I don’t get it out that way it will get 
into the flour in the next breaks.” The facts are, you are 
producing it, and the harder and less broken the wheat 
berry, the more you will produce, because in that condition 
there is no yielding action, and consequently the corruga- 
tions scrape hard upon the bran coating. It is therefore im- 
portant that in the first operation after the ‘‘splitter,” if 
used, all the work should be done that it is possible to do, 
and at the same time preserve the quantity and quality of 
the middlings. This may be set down asa fundamental rule 
applicable to every kind and quality of wheat, because it is 
based upon absolutely correct principles. 

Following out this rule, the question arises, How much 
work can be done on this first main break without damage 
to the material? This will depend upon two conditions: 
first, the quality of wheat used; second, the style of corru- 
gation employed. Assuming asix-break mill asa standard of 
comparison, I would say that with suitable corrugations the 
wheat should be broken on this first main break, when soft 
wheat is used, down to the ordinary fourth-break. This 
leaves the two or three succeeding breaks to perform pre- 
cisely the same function that they perform in a six-break 
mill, but you will have the decided advantage that the av- 
erage break-flour will be of a better color and worth more 
money. The bran will also be broader, and less ‘‘bran chips” 
or cuttings to contend with on the smooth rolls, and conse- 
quently a more perfect finish and increased yield. 

After my experience in programming and erecting a very 
large number of mills operating upon all kinds of wheat and 
conditions of climate, I am fully persuaded that four breaks 
for the very soft wheats and three breaks for the hard 
varieties are the correct number for the most successful mill- 
ing. In thisI do not count the ‘‘wheat-splitter,” which, when 
used, can only be regarded as a wheat-cleaner. In the use 
of the standard corrugations I have found on a four-break 
mill that 12, 16, 20 and 24 are the suitable numbers. The 
first-break should run back to back and the tooth be made 
as deep as possible. The other three may be front-cut. In 
a three-break mill the cuts would be the same, simply skip- 
ping the 16. 

I have found, however, that in either a three or four break 
mill, where a large amount of work is to be done on the first 
main break, that a ‘‘special corrugation” may be used on 
the first-break to advantage, a corrugation of my own de- 
sign, which is provided with alternate teeth and blank 
smooth spaces in the slow roll. These blank spaces form re- 
cesses to hold the middlings, and consequently but a small 
amount of flour is made and a broader bran insured. I do 
not offer any suggestions as to the number or kind of corru- 
gations to be used in a six-break mill, for I am persuaded 
that the time has passed when six-break mills will be built, 
except in cases where men are governed by the precedent 
of old usage rather than by reason and investigation; and 
they will always find milling engineers ready to furnish them 
with all the useless paraphernalia that their perverted 
fancy may demand. 

In relation to the spiral used on corrugated rolls, few can 
tell the reason why they are used or what function they per- 
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form, and consequently they are often made so as to pro- 
duce more injury than good. In my own mind I am fully 
persuaded that they do no good whatever, except to prevent 
the points of the teeth coming in contact with each other, 
and one half-inch spiral in the length of a roll would perform 
this as well as six inches. An excessive spiral, when made 
So that they cross each other at the point of contact, thus 
forming a shear’s action, will do more injury than good. 
The line of one is upon an angle of elevation, that of the 
other an angle of depression, precisely like the crossing of 
shears; the result is that the wheat-berry is caused to slide 
endwise of the roll, towards one end only, and in this sliding 
action there is a tendency to shave off long splinters of bran 
upon which clings a quantity of middlings. These “‘splint- 
ers” pass the meshes of the scalpers and find their way to 
the germ-rolls, where they are crushed, but not one-half the 
flour is removed from them, and they go to the pollard rich 
with flour, thus helping to drag down theyield. Sometimes 
these “‘bran-chips” are sent to the fifth-break, where they 
are chopped up so that they will nearly all pass the scalper 
and thus get intermingled with the middlings, when a part 
of them go to the rolls for making patent flour, and a part 
to the germ-rolls, when they ultimately appear in a flour of 
a muddy color and reduced value.—ZLondon ‘Millers’ Gazette.” 


THEY BIT OFF THBIR OWN NOSBS. 


Even the farmers in the Western States are getting their 
eyes opened to the results of their own meddling with the 
business of the railroad companies. They have succeeded 
in getting laws passed that forbid the railroads to make dis- 
tinctions between long and short haul rates, and between 
large shippers and small shippers. The farmers in the corn- 
growing States have this season an enormous surplus of corn 
on hand, which, they assert, is ‘valueless at present prices, 
inasmuch as the cost of getting it to market absorbs so much 
of the proceeds that they have not enough left to pay them 
for the labor of raising it.” Now these same farmers, who 
have so unwarrantably meddled with the business of the 
railroads and forced them to raise their ‘‘through rates,” are 
actually petitioning the law-tied roads to make ‘‘an emer- 
gency rate for the transportation of corn to the Eastern 
markets”! In other words, they ask the roads to ignore the 
laws for the benefit of the purblind producers who created 
those laws. It isan instance of quick retribution well de- 
served. If there were no fool Interstate Commerce law in ex- 
istence, the roads would now becompeting for cargoesofcorn 
in Kansas, Iowa and Nebraska, and that competition would 
reduce freight rates between those States and the Atlantic 
seaboard as they can never be cheapened so long as the fool 
Interstate Commerce law remains in existence. The Kan- 
sas, Nebraska and Iowa farmers are learning a needed les- 
son, at great cost to themselves, of the true relations between 
themselves and their powerful and necessary friends and 
aids, the railroads. We expect to hear the strongest appeals 
for the repeal of the fool Interstate Commerce law from the 
very men who were most earnest and frantic in creating it. 
The railroads have been seriously crippled by the law, and, 
now that the creators of that law begin to be crippled by it, 
there is a prospect that justice will be done, even to the soul- 
less, conscienceless railroad corporations that were foolishly 
willing to carry western produce so cheaply that the western 
producers passed laws to force them to put up their rates so 
that they should not lose on their operations! This is a fool 
world in some respects, and some western fools are evidently 
forced to acknowledge the corn! 


LARGE WHEAT ARBAS IN MONTANA. 


According to a Montana correspondent, there is a good 
deal of fine wheat country yet unoccupied in Montana. He 
writes: “It is a significant fact that the acreage devoted to 
wheat in the United States has failed to keep pace with the 
increase of population, at the same time that the average 
yield per acre has fallen off. New York, Ohio, Illinois and 
the states west of the Mississippi have successively been re- 
garded as wheat-producing centers and have all fallen off. 


Illinois, which was once supposed to be the granary of the 
continent, has for several years produced less than enough 
to supply her own consumption. But while the area and 
supply of winter wheat have been decreasing, the newly- 
opened regions of the Northwest bid fair to produce an 
abundant supply of the now famous ‘No. 1 hard’ spring, the 
best wheat for bread-making in the world. The great reser- 
vation in Northern Montana, which was opened to settle- 
ment last year, will add greatly to the available wheat area 
of the country. Its area is equal to that of the three states 
of New York, Vermont and Massachusetts, and nearly all 
of it is arable land. It is a plateau 1,900 feet above the 
ocean level at its eastern extremity, rising gradually to 3,000 
feet above at Great Falls, near its western. This plateau 
is fanned by the warm Chinook winds from the warm 
currents of the Pacific, bringing moisture in summer and 
tempering the severity of winter. The Milk River valley, 
which extends about 200 miles through the region, was 
the favorite feeding ground for the countless herds of 
buffalo whose bones whitened the ground when the reserva- 
tion was first opened, but are now being gathered up at the 
rate of 100 tons a day and shipped eastward. In every part 
of this region where wheat has been sown a large yield has 
been secured. The seed is sown in February, as soon asthe 
Chinook winds have thawed out the surface. Itisready for 
the harvest during the latter part of July, yielding from 25 
to 40 bushels per acre. Millions of acres lie open for home- 
stead entry, and it does not require any very vivid imagina- 
tion to see in the near future the entire Milk River valley 
waving with yellow harvest fields.” 
eee eee 


WHBERB THB BARLBY GROWS. 


In a report upon the cultivation of barley, prepared by M. 
Tisserand, Director of Agriculture in France, it is estimated 
that the world’s annual production of this grain is 825,000,000 
bushels, of which three-fourths are grown in Europe, and 
the remainder in the United States, Canada, Chili, India, 
Australia, Japan, Tunis and Algeria. The total value is es- 
timated at about $800,000,000. The countries of largest pro- 
duction are stated as follows: Russia 129,000,000, the United 
Kingdom 93,000,000, Germany 93,000,000, Austria-Hungary 
88,000,000, Spain 77,000,000, France 49,000,000, Sweden and 
Norway 22,000,000 bushels; out of Europe, Algeria 60,000,- 
000, Egypt 27,000,000 bushels. 


HOM THE INTERSTATG6 COMMGERCE LAW WORKS. 


Recently the farmers of Piatt county, Illinois, held a con- 
vention to discuss the shipping question. The railroads and 
the railroad laws of course were the topics of interest. One 
of the speakers, 8. W. Allerton, of Chicago, in an address 
to the farmers, hit the center in the following convincing 
utterance: ‘‘The Interstate Commerce law is in conflict with 
natural law and has added a large burden to the farmers of 
the Northwest. The present rate on corn from Chicago to 
New York is 25 cents per 100 pounds. A prominent railroad 
man said to me last week that they could haul corn to the 
seaboard at 124 cents per 100 pounds and make money, but 
they could not do it on account of the Interstate Commerce 
law, for to do so would destroy all their local business, as it 
cost double to pick up the freight at local stations. The 
long-haul low rate has made the Western country. The 
Interstate Commerce law does not give the local shipper 
any less rate, but, when his product reaches a great terminal 
point, he receives no benefit of the low through rate. To 
give you aclearer idea of my view of the long and short haul, 
it costs just as much to get oats and corn from Monticello or 
Towa to Chicago as before the passage of the law; but when 
our corn reaches this great terminal point, where it can be 
moved in solid trains, and if railroads were allowed to do 
business on business principles, the corn could be shipped to 
the seaboard at 12} cents per hundred. The farmers of Piatt 
county and Iowa would then receive 12} cents less rate, or 
7 cents more for their corn. The law was passed under the 
pretext of stopping discrimination. What is the result? It 
discriminates against the public, in favor of the few. The 
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farmer, or small shipper, who does not own cars, so that he 
can receive mileage, can get no rebate; but the man with 
1,000 cars can get a drawback as large as the railroad is 
pleased togive. Congress has been growling about the dressed 
beef shippers; but the Congress made the law that has made 
them, and five or six men control this vast cattle industry, 
largely by acts of Congress. A direct tax has been put on 
all our cattle, with an overflowing Treasury. The value of 
our cattle has been reduced by the acts of Congress full $1 
per hundred. It sometimes takes a great calamity before 
the people demand their rights. I think the time has come 
when the farmers of the Northwest should realize the im- 
portance of immediate action in regard to organization for 
the repeal of the Interstate Commerce law and all other laws 
which are detrimental to their interests.” 

Utterances like that show one evileffect. Other evil effects 
are seen on every hand. Recent Canadian dispatches speak 
of a great glut of freights on the Canadian roads, caused by 
big shipments of corn from Nebraska over the ‘‘Soo” route 
through Canada, to be delivered at Boston and other points 
in New England. This corn, in reaching its destination, is 
hauled twice as far over our own railways, at local rates, as 
over the Canadian railways; but the full rate through Can- 
ada is from 3 to 10 cents per 100 pounds cheaper than the 
rate of the trunk lines. The trunk lines can not lower their 
“short haul” rates to meet Canadian competition. They are 
forced to depend upon their local trade instead of cheapen- 
ing the rates for through traffic to meet the requirements of 
the Interstate Commerce Act. So Boston gets the corn, and 
the Canadian roads get the traffic. It has been reported 
that there is a blockade of 10,000 loaded cars awaiting move- 
ment. What American interest is served by this state of 
things, growing out of this fool law? 


FLOUR MILLS AND INSURANCE, 

Writing on the subject of flour-mills and their hazards in 
a New York paper, I. S. Montgomery says: ‘‘First, is the 
foundation of building solid? Is all the mill-wright work 
strong and substantial? Is the shafting sufficiently large 
for the work it has to perform? Isit well hung and ar- 
ranged? Is it running smooth and in line? Are the bear- 
ings all metal; are they well set and running cool; are they 
provided with drip-cups? If there are any wooden bearings, 
how many revolutions does the shaft make per minute? Are 
all pillar-blocks solid and substantial? Is any part of the 
shafting overloaded, any bad couplings or pulleys out of bal- 
ance? To be able to discover defects in these things is what 
an inspector should try to learn, for it is all important that 
he should be able truthfully and understandingly to answer 
the question in proper manner. 

“Blow-rooms should be placed outside, and machines 
should discharge into them through metal spouts, or if they 
must be inside, they should be made fire-proof and ventilated 
to the outside, and all blow-pipes should be metal. Smut 
dust is a dangerous agent when it becomes wet or damp. 
Again, there is a hazard in these blow-rooms. Some hard, 
foreign substance passes through a cleaning-machine; it 
strikes fire, and the spark is blown through discharge spout 
into the blow-room, and fire follows. We find usually in 
flour-mills grain-separators, grain-scourers or brush ma- 
chines, smutters and screens; some of these machines are 
horizontal and some are vertical. 

“‘First—How are these machines driven? Are they driven 
from top or bottom? If from top is there a bearing above 
the pulley, or is the pulley on the end of ashaft? It is im- 
portant to know this, for it is dangerous to operate any 
machine in the latter way, as the strain is all on a wind and 
causes friction which may result in hot bearings and a fire. 
Next—Are there any concealed bearings, and, if so, how 
are they cared for? Are they kept clean and well oiled? 
Most of the new cleaning machinery is now set up with 
outside bearings, and a good many of the old machines are 
changed over todo the same. Examine carefully in all ver- 
tical machines to see if the step in which the toe of the shaft 
sets is cool. Elevator-boots next claim our attention. Here 
we ask: Are they easily accessible for cleaning? Are the 


slides loose so they can be easily pulled out, and the bottom 
of the boot cleaned? Are the boots cleaned regularly? Are 
the accumulations allowed to remain there and become 
hardened, and likely to cause friction by the belts, or eleva- 
tor buckets, or cups rubbing against them? Know that these 
places are cleaned regularly and well. Conveyors—See that 
the conveyors are running free: see whether or not there is 
a loose lid that will shove off, in case the conveyor begins to 
chokeup. This should be insisted on if such conveyor boxes 
are closed, and practical mill-men nearly always have them 
so arranged. 

‘“We now pass to the first floor. This is most always the 
grinding floor, and we find hére the hopper-scales, flour- 
packers, some flour-bins and the grinding-machines, con- 
sisting of buhrs or rolls, or both. On this floor there is most 
generally good care and a number of operators, so that what 
hazard there is is most always neutralized by watchfulness. 
We inquire to see what ventilation there is for rolls and 
buhrs. Is there any patent exhaust to take dust and hot 
air from such rolls or buhrs? This is most commonly done 
by a fan sucking hot air and dust to a dust-room, or by dust 
collecting on some one of the upper floors. This is consid- 
ered an important point and should be insisted on, as it 
keeps the floor free from dust and materially decreases the 
hazard. 

‘““We now pass on to the second and third floors, where 
new classes of machinery are found, bolting machinery, 
called bolting-chests. It is important to know that these 
chests are well and safely arranged. Are these conveyors 
running free? Are they so arranged that they will at once 
indicate choking or clogging? That we have fires from chok- 
ing in tight conveyor boxes in bolting-chests in flour-mills 
can not be disputed. Purifiers and aspirators next claim our 
attention. Here let mesay that the aspirator has about dis- 
appeared from modern mills. Are the purifiers well ar- 
ranged? Are they running well and steady? Are they 
speeded up too high? Is there plenty of space around them 
so they can be readily oiled and cared for? Are they dusting 
into dust-rooms, or have they individual dust-catchers, or 
dust-catchers grouped for them on any particular floor, or 
do they dust into the mill? The dust-room is bad, but dust- 
ing into the mill should, under the circumstances, never be 
allowed. By far the most satisfactory method of getting rid 
of dust is the use of a good dust-collector well arranged in 
the mill. Bran-dusters are machines to be looked after. 
Are they verticalor horizontal machines? Are they in order 
and running well? Examine them closely. Dust-houses 
have been spoken of somewhat in dealing with the question 
of cleaning machinery and purifiers. Some dust-houses are 
made of canvas, some of frame, and both are bad; the only 
good thing to be said of them is that they confine the dust 
to one part of the mill. 

I repeat, the only proper method of getting rid of dust 
from rolls, buhrs and purifiers is the dust-collector. I should 
prefer the outside blow-room for grain-cleaning machines, 
and would require metal blow-pipes to such blow-rooms. No 
machine should be allowed to dust on to the roof of mill. 
On these upper floors again is found the conveyor. Look 
into this and see how it is arranged. Upper-line and counter 
shafting should be looked after in the same manner and with 
the same caution asin all other places. Elevator-heads next 
claim our attention, and here more care is required than in 
the examination of elevator-boots. 

“Flevator-heads inthe modern mill are constructed in 
three ways. The old method was, and is, a square strut- 
board under the upper pulley, and on this square board the 
dust and debris collect, and, in case of sweating grain or 
dampness from any other cause, this debris becomes hard- 
ened into a sort of punk-like substance, and friction from 
belts or pulley sets such substance on fire, and the mill is 
likely to be destroyed. Square strut-boards should not be 
allowed. The next style is to hopper them one way, so that 
all dust and debris will drop down the back leg. The third 
and last, as well as best, is to hopper them both ways; the 
last leaves no possible place for dust to lodge. Here also we 
try to discover if there has been any settling or sagging, so 
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that the shaft has wora down into the wood- work of the ele- 
vator-head and causes friction there; also from the settling 
of the pulley on the strut-board; also try to find out whether 
or not belts are running free and clear. 

“Ig the machinery so located. on the different floors of the 
mill that a free passage can be had around and through it, 
so that such machinery can be easily and readily cared for, 
oiled and kept clean, or is it crowded and huddled together 
so as to obstruct passage way and render oiling and clean- 
ing difficult, and in some instances dangerous, or is some 
of it in dark, close attics, or low, cramped up basements? In 
this latter case I should decline to write lines on the mill for 
reasons that should be obvious to allinsurance men. Is ma- 
chinery speeded up or worked beyond its capacity, or is it 
allowed to become old, and worn-out and shaky? Are all 
fan-bearings kept clean and well oiled? As they are liable to 
become gummed up with flour-dust. Is the millkept strictly 
clean and neat? Are all old and worn-out, or otherwise use- 
less machines, taken out, or are they left in the mill as 
catchalls for dust and other things that might cause trouble 
and obstruct a free passage? 

“Badly crowded, dirty and slovenly kept mills, that are 
crowded up and allowed to become shaky, when order and care 
are ata discount, should not be written in any company. 
So, to repeat somewhat, the essentials of a good flour-mill 
are: First—Absolute cleanliness and order in all things, even 
to the smallest particular. Second—Good room on all floors, 
with solid and substantial mill-wright work ; with good brick 
boiler-house detached, or cut off by good fire-doors and brick 
stack. Third—Good machinery, well located and cared for. 
Fourth—An abundant supply of casks of salt water and 
metal fire-pails on each floor of mill. Fifth—Good practical 
miller to operate mill. Sixth—Watchman with good watch- 
clock. Seventh—Know that mill is making money. Eight— 
Have the mill so constructed that there is plenty of day-light 
in all parts of it, so that dust and dirt can be seen; no dark 
basements; no blind attics, hollow walls, or concealed 
spaces. With the above essentials, I see no reason why a 
flour-mill should be considered one whit more hazardous than 
many specials which are written at about one-half the rate 


they are.” 
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SOMGETHING ABOUT HGAMGN AND HELL. 

Following is an interesting computation by George A. 
Shufeldt, of New York, N. Y., which appeared in the New 
York ‘‘Sun.” Computing the “‘population of hell,” he says: 
‘Tn round numbers the earth has a population of 1,300,000,- 
000, of whom 300,000,000 are professed Christians, the other 
1,000,000,000 being Mohammedans, Buddhists, Jews, pagans 
and heathen. The whole race was condemned to eternal 
punishment for the sin of Adam. This was the fall of man, 
from which there was and is no redemption save through 
the death of Christ. Biblical chronology gives the earth a 
period of about 6,000 years. From Adam’s time to Christ 
was 4,000 years, during which period no human souls were 
saved. The population may then have averaged 1,000,000,. 
000. Three generations, or 3,000,000,000, pass away in each 
century. Forty centuries, therefore, consigned 120,000,000,- 
000 of men to eternal fire, and for all we know, they are 
there now. In the 1,900 years which have elapsed since the 
birth of Christ 57,000,000,000 more of human beings have 
lived and died. If all the Christians, nominal and real, who 
have ever lived on the face of the earth have been saved, 
they would not number more than 18,000,000,000. Now, if 
we deduct this latter number from the grand total of 177,- 
000,000,000, we find 159,000,000,000 of souls who are suffering 
the torments of hell fire, as against the 18,000,000,000 who 
have escaped. But this is not the whole truth. Nobody 
believes that more than ten per cent. of the professed Christ- 
ians are saved. Oalvinists themselves say that the elect 
are few. If this is a fact heaven contains but 1,800,000,000, 
against a population in hell of 175,000,000,000. 

Another correspondent, F'. L. Wall, in the ‘‘Sun” computes 
the capacity of heaven as follows: ‘‘And he measured the 
city with the reed, 12,000 furlongs. The length and the 
breadth and the height of it are equal.”—Rev. xxi, 16. 


Twelve thousand furlongs, 7,920,000, feet, which, being cubed, 
is 496,793,088,000,000,000,000 cubic feet. Reserving half of 
this space for the throne and court of heaven, and half the 
balance for streets, we have the remainder of 124,198,272,- 
000,000,000,000 cubic feet. Divide this by 4,096, the cubical 
feet in a room sixteen feet square, and there will be 30,321,- 
843,750,000,000 rooms. We will now suppose the world al- 
ways did and always will contain 990,000,000 inhabitants, 
and that a generation lasts 33} years, making in all 2,970,- 
000,000 every century; and that the world will stand 100,- 
000,000 years, or 1,000 centuries, making in all 2,970,000,000,- 
000 inhabitants. Then suppose there were 100 worlds equal 
to this in number of inhabitantsand duration of years, mak- 
ing a total of 297,000,000,000,000 of persons, and there would 
be more than a hundred rooms, 16 feet square, for each person. 

The most fantastic hell is that of the Chinamen. The 
sixth court of the Chinese hell is situated at the bottom of 
the great ocean, north of Wuchio Rock. It is a vast, noisy 
gehenna, many leagues in extent, and around it are 16 wards 
or ante-hells. In the first ward the sinful soul is made to 
kneel for long periods on hot iron shots; in the second they 
are placed up to their necks in filth; in the third they are 
pounded till the blood runs out; in the fourth their mouths 
are opened with red-hot pincers and filled with needles; in 
the they are inclosed in a net of thorns and nipped by 
poisonous locusts; in the seventh all the flesh and bones are 
crushed to a jelly, except the head; in the eight the head is 
denuded of skin’ and the flesh is beaten on the raw; in the 
ninth the mouth is filled with fire; in the tenth the pounded 
flesh on the body is licked and roasted by sulphurous flames ; 
in the eleventh the nostrils are subjected to all loathesome 
smells known to their tormentors; in the twelfth they are 
to be butted by rams, oxen and buffalos, and at last sub- 
jected to crushing proeure by being trampled by horses; in 
the thirteenth the heart will be taken out and skinned; in 
the fourteenth the skull will berubbed with sandstone until 
it hag been entirely worn from the jelly like mass which was 
once the body; in the fifteenth the body will be separated 
in the middle and carried, with the bare, bleeding ends sit- 
ting on red hot plates, to the sixteenth ward where the skin 
will be removed, dried and rolled up, after having written 
upon it all the sinful deeds done by the soul while an inhabi- 
tant of the fleshy body ; after that the body will be consigned 
to the flames. 


CATARRH, 
CATARRHAL Dearness—Hay FEver. 
A NEW HOME TREATMENT. 

Sufferers are not generally aware that these diseases are contagious, or 
that they are due to the presence of living parasites in the lining mem- 
brane of the nose and eustachian tubes. Microscopic research, however, 
has proved this to bea fact, and the result of this discovery is thata 
simple remedy has been formulated whereby catarrh, catarrhal deafness 
and hay fever are permanently cured in from one to three simple applica~ 
tions made at home by the patient once in two weeks. 

N. B,—This treatment is not a snuff or an ointment; both have been 
discarded by reputable physicians as injurious. A pamphlet explaining 
this new treatment is sent free on receipt of stamp to pay postage, by A. 
H. Dixon & Son, 337 and 339 West King street, Toronto, Canada,— 
Christian Advocate, 


Sufferers from Catarrhal troubles should carefully read the above. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


BOLTING CLOTH. 


Do not order your cloth until you have conferred with us. It 
will pay wu both in point of quality and price. We are pre- 
pared with special facilities for this work. Write us before 

CASE MANUFACTURING 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Office and Factory, 5th Street, north of Naughten. 

= 


TOLEDO MILL PICKS AND STONE TOOL MFG. 00. 


Manufacturer ‘eee Dresser of 


MAILL PICES. 


Made of the best double-refined English cast steel. All work guaranteed. For 
terms and warranty, address, GEO. W. HEARTLEY, No. 297 St. Clair Street, 
Toledo, Ohio. Send for Circular. 

N. B.—All Mill Picks ground and ready for use (both old and new) before leaving 
the shop. No time and money lost grinding rough and newly dressed Picks. Ali 
come to hand ready for use. 


o° 


you order. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers, Coupling, Machine and 
Jobbing, Etc., Etc. 
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An Enouish Imiration Goup.—An Englishman has in- 
vented a metal that can hardly be distinguished from gold. 
It is like the precious metal in all its best points, can be 
hammered and drawn equally well, and presents a good 
wearing surface. It is not a compound and gains its gold 
color from the action of a chemical. The inventor has 
placed samples of his discovery on the market and expects 
to begin its manufacture soon. It can be made for 60 cents 
a pound, and it may be used extensively in the manufacture 
of cheap jewelry. 


GENERAL NOTES. 


THERE are in Florida about 10,000 orange growers. The 
acreage is 100,000, and the capital invested is from $60,000,- 
000 to $75,000,000. Three seasons ago there were produced 
1,250,000 boxes, two seasons ago 2,100,000, and last season 
about 2,500,000 boxes. It is estimated that the crop of 1890 
will be over 4,000,000 boxes. This, of course, has had a 
marked effect on the orange trade of the United States, and 
its influence is shown in the steady decrease in foreign 
oranges brought to our markets. In 1887 there wereimported 
1,620,000 boxes and 127,000 cases of foreign oranges; in 1888 
the total was 1,150,000 boxes and 154,000 cases; in 1889 it was 
1,100,000 boxes and 180,000 cases. 


POINTS IN PAILLING. 


Tue completeness of the milling revolution in the United 
States is forcibly shown in facts like the following: A month 
ago I was in a flouring-mill in which 75 men and boys are 
employed. Something was said about buhr milling, anda 
canvass of the force showed that 25 of the men in that force 
knew absolutely nothing about buhr milling. This number 
of course included the boys and the younger men of the 
force. Of the remaining employes, 30 knew something of 
bubr work ina general way, but had never really made flour 
on buhrs. The other 20 men, the older ones in the force, 
had worked in buhr mills, but not one of them felt competent 
to take hold of a buhr plant and manage it. Of the whole 
number in the force there was not single man who could 
dress a buhr, or put it in standing and running balance, or 
do some other things that were required of the regular buhr 
millers in the good old time. 


ANOTHER evidence of the completeness of the revolution is 
the generally improved quality of the bread used in the 
United States. Fine flour is to be had in every cross-roads 
store in the country, and the average American bread is 
superior to that of any other country. The demand for 
‘nutty flavored” bread has gone to meet the preference for 
brown and rank flavored sugars, the color and flavor in both 
cases being due to the presence of dirtand impurity. Bread 
eaters and sugar eaters have discovered that pure flour and 
pure sugar are white, and that they are not pure unless they 
are white. This discovery in the case of wheat flour was 
brought about by the roller revolution. 


OF course there is no such thing as crease-dirt. High au- 
thority says the so-called crease-dirt exists only in imagina- 
tion, and that there is no trouble from crease-dirt when the 
wheat has been perfectly cleaned. At the same time, who 
ever saw a Cleaning of wheat berries so perfect that the 
seam did not contain a suspicious dark substance? It is easy 
to believe that perfect cleaning would abolish crease-dirt, 
but it is not easy to believe that any mill in the world cleans, 
or can clean, wheat so perfectly that the seam would not re- 
tain some of the black impurities that are found in it when 


uncleaned. Changing a name is an easy way to abolish a 
nuisance, but the nuisance refuses to be abolished in that 
easy way. 


THE WORLD'S GOLD AND SILVBR MAONEY. 
Herr Ottmar Haupt, an acknowledged authority on the 
production, present supply and consumption of gold and sil- 
ver, has just issued his annual statement of the amount of 
precious metal in the great banks and treasuries of the 
world. His figures are as follows: 


Silver. Gold. 
eteewekss $ 78,200,000 
8,000,000 
325,600,000 
89,000,000 
25,000,000 
eee 16,600,000 
40,000,000 
big 254,600,000 
Italian note banks.. 33,600,000 
Italian National Banks. . 35,600,000 
Italian Government Treasure. 20,600,000 
Belgian National Bank... 18,000,000 
Swiss banks of issue... 11,800,000 
Grecian National Bank 600,000 
Bank of Spain...... 20,400,000 
Bank of Algiers. 8,400,000 
Bank of Holland 25,600,000 
Bank of Roumania............2+eeeeeee++ 6,400,000 ca ene vee 
Bank of Portugal 5,600,000 
Bank of Sweden ...... 4,800,000 
Swedish National Banks. 11,800,000 
Bank of Norway.... 18,400,000 
Bank of Denmark.........eescccceeeeees  seeeeeeee 15,000,000 
Bank of Russia..... 800,000 168,200,000 
Russian Government Treasure.. 4,600,000 28,800,000 
Austro-Hungarian Bank... 68,000,000 27,000,000 


German Imperial Bank.. 


COTBMPORARY COMMIGNT. 


It is not often that wheat is sold for elevator charges, but 
such a sale will undoubtedly occur in Milwaukee soon, A 
notice was recently posted on Change informing the public 
that Northwestern Marine Elevator receipt No. 8,019, dated 
Oct. 18, 1883, for 1,000 bushels of No. 2 wheat, had accrued 
storage charges sufficient to cover its market value, and 
that it would be canceled unless the charges were paid before 
Jan. 10,1890. On the day the receipt was issued No. 2 wheat 
closed at 91 cents, and several times since it has been worth 
much more. The interest on the money invested and the 
insurance would niake the cost of the wheat to the owner 
about $2 a bushel.—Chzcago ‘‘American Elevator.” 

The Secretary of the Millers’ National Association was 
present at the meeting of the Nebraska Millers’ State Associ- 
ation. Next day a dispatch appeared in an Omaha paper 
stating that the Nebraska Association had ten thousand 
members. Comment is unnecessary.—Chicago ‘American 
Miller.” 

CO. CO. Wolcott, the grain man, is reported to be at Bismarck 
in the interests of a French syndicate organized to deal in 
North Dakota wheatand flour. This syndicate’s movements 
may create commotion among the English capitalists who 
have become owners of various elevators in the Northwest. 
—Minneapolis ‘Market Record.” 

If you were going into a powder-house wearing boots with 
flint heels, you would expect to die like a desperado, with 
those boots on, and more than likely you would be murmur- 
ing: ‘‘See that my grave’s kept green.” Now we want to 
suggest to you that when you go pudging about the mill 
filled with floating fiber dust, holding an open light in your 
hand, that you keep your thoughts on the plan of salvation 
for lost sinners.—S¢. Louzs “Miller.” 

In a country like ours, with its 20,000 flour-mills, all such 
schemes are utterly impractical. The great law of supply 
and demand must and will continue to fix prices, in spite of 
all combinations. If the milling industry of the United 
States was in the hands of a few men, all under the control 
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of one head, like the Standard Oil business, the output of shall be thrown upon the market at any and all times.— 


flour might be controlled fora time at least, but such a state 
of things would be unnatural if not unlawful, and the com- 
bination would not last. Nature alone holds in her hand 
the power to increase or diminish the amount of bread that 


Modern ‘‘Miller.” And yet, esteemed cotemporary, you 
think the Millers’ National Association a good concern, while 
its main work for the past two years has been in the direc- 
tion which you declare to be ‘‘impractical.” 
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cosT. 
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J. B. Standley, miller, Colton, Wash., is dead. 

A. L. Elbert, miller, Boyer’s Ford, Pa., sheriffed. 

Dennison & Co., millers, Oconto, Wis., quit business. 

Wm. Vowles & Sons, millers, Toole, Utah, dissolved. 

J. B, Swearinger, feed-mill, Des Moines, Ia., sold out. 

Deaninger Bros., millers, Charlotte, Mich., sold to Perkins & Moon. 

Louis Sands and others, Filertown, Mich., project a $60,000 flouring- 

Messrs. Barlow Bros., of Grand Rapids, Mich., report that they have 
recently closed a contract with the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road Co., conveying the right to manufacture Barlow’s patent manifold 
shipping-blanks for use over the entire system of that great railway cor- 


poration, for which the Burlington folks pay a handsome royalty. The | 


making of this contract is at once an evidence of the good judgment of 
the Railroad Company, the enterprise of Barlow Brothers and the great 
merit of the blanks they manufacture. 

Saysa New York journal: The dullness and depression that have existed 


in the flour trade for the past two months are without precedent in the | 


memory of the oldest dealer. It extends not only through the export 
trade, with the single exception of the West India branch of it, but to the 
entire domestic trade of the United States as well as of Europe. It had 
been supposed that while stocks in first hands were larger than in any 
former year, with the exception of last, when they were the largest in the 
history of the trade, they were smaller in second hands than usual this 
year. Hence the firmness with which dealers and millers held their stocks 
through December in the belief that, after the new year came in, jobbers 
would have to buy freely to supply the local demand. The first month 
of the new year has come and gone, and, instead of the increased demand 
expected from the home trade as well as from Europe, both have been 
duller than in December, 
new year and the last of winter with no improvement. The maximum 
consumption is always counted upon with minimum prices, and mini- 
mum consumption has never been experienced until this year, both at 
home and abroad, when prices have been as low as they have this year 
and nearly as low as two years ago, when they were the lowest on record. 
A careful inquiry among the dealers here has resulted in the general 
answer that the grip and the mild winter together are the cause 

Dealers and miller’s agents, who supply the local dealers about New York 
and through the Eastern States, have been complaining for a month that 
they were unable to sell flour because their customers had plenty of stock 
on hand, bought in November and December, which they had been una- 
ble to sell. To emphasize this anomalous condition of the trade, our city 
mills are not only extending their facilities and enlarging their capacity, 
but Western millers have lately been here investigating the advantages 
of New York mills over those of the West by which they can command 
the West India and other export trade, with a view to building more 
mills here. Oneof the largest winter-wheat millers of Ohiorecently came 
here for this avowed purpose and looked our city mills all through and 
Staten Island all over, but returned without doing anything more. Some 
time since, the largest miller in Chicago came here and, without saying 
much, looked the same ground all over, and went home to send on a rep- 
resentative here who has become a member of the Produce Exchange, but 
not for the sale of their flour. It is now reported on the Exchange as a 
fact that they have already secured a site on Staten Island and will build 
another mill there thecoming year. The reason given for this is that the 
interstate law helps New York millers and gives them an advantage over 
the West which the West formerly had over New York by reason of the 
Jong and short haul clause in that law. While another new mill is thus 


counted on the coming year in addition to the Staten Island mill built last | 


year, the old city mills have increased their capacity within a year nearly 


We have now entered the second month of the | 


1,000 barrels per day, making a total of 8,600 barrels. The Jewel Milling 
Company have not only made their mill of 1,500 barrels capacity, but 
they are building a fine new dock of two stories, with a storage capacity 
of 20,000, making the largest mill dock and warehouse in the city. Jones 
& Co, are building a 500-barrel addition to their mill, which will give 
them the largest mill in the city, with 2,500 barrels daily capacity. This 
will be completed late in the spring or early summer, when our total 
capacity will be 51,600 barrels weekly, or nearly 20,000 barrels more than 
it has been since Hecker dismantled one of his mills and the Atlantic Dock 
Mills were abandoned several years ago, when the business was overdone 
and unprofitable for the latest comers, who finally went out of it. The 
Western millers seem to misunderstand the cause of the great activity of 
the past year with the city mills, and to regard it as a permanent thing, 
when everybody here knows that it was chiefly due to the doubling up of 
the South American demand on account of the failure of the last year’s 
wheat crop of the Southern half of the Western hemisphere. This has 
already fallen off with good wheat crops this year, and the city mills 
have been able to keep running and hold prices up, simply because they 
were sold ahead for the West Indies. 
or 
DEFGAT FOR THE “BIG FOUR.” 

Millers everywhere in the United States will be interested in the follow- 
ing dispatch from Chicago, dated February 15: ‘‘A decision has been 
rendered in the United States Court here by Judge Blodgett which con- 
cerns every miller in the country using the modern roller process of man- 
| ufacturing flour. The use of rolls is very old, but many patents have 
been issued in the United States covering special features of construction 
and adjustment. Some time ago four of the leading manufacturers of 
roller mills formed the Consolidated Roller Mill Company, and pooled 
all their patents numbering over fifty. They thencommenced suit against 
a number of millers and manufacturers, One of these suits was decided 
in their favor by Judge Brown of the Michigan Circuit Court, and another 
against them at Indianapolis by Judge Gresham, The patentson which the 
consolidated company principally relied were those of W. D. Gray, of Mil- 
waukee, U. H. Odell and H. Birkholz. Judge Blodgett hasnow decided in a 
suit brought against the Barnard & Leas Manufacturing Company of 
Moline, Illinois, that those patents can only be sustained for such special 
devices as they cover, and that the inventors entered the field at so late 
a day they are not entitled to have the doctrine of equivalents enforced 
in their behalf. This decision relieves thousands of millers from the fear 
of suits for infringment.” : 

The four firms comprising the Consolidated Roller Mill Company are: 
| The John T. Noye Manufacturing Company, of Buffalo, N. Y.; E. P. 
Allis and Company, of Milwaukee; The Stilwell and Bierce Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Dayton, O., and The Nordyke and Marmon Company, 
of Indianapolis, Ind. There has been no reasonable doubt from the 
beginning that the Consolidated Roller Mill Company would fail in their 
| attempts to corner the roll-manufacturing business in the United States. 


AK NEW MBTHOD OF TREATING DISBASE. 
HospiraL REMEDIES. 

What are they? There is a new departure in the treatment of disease, 
It consists in the collection of the specifics used by noted specialists of 
Europe and America, and bringing them within the reach of all. Forin- 
stance the treatment pursued by special physicians who treat indigestion, 
stomach and liver troubles only, was obtained and prepared. The treat- 
ment of other physicians, celebrated for curing catarrh was procured, 
and so on till these incomparable cures now include disease of the lungs, 
| kidneys, female weakness, rheumatism and nervous debility. 
| This new method of ‘‘one remedy for one disease” must appeal to the 
| common sense of all sufferers, many of whom have experienced the ill 
effects, and thoroughly realize the absurdity of the claims of Patent 
Medicines which are guaranteed to cure every ill out of a single bottle, 
and the use of which, as statistics prove, has ruined more stomachs than 
alcohol. <A circular describing these new remedies is sent free on receipt 
| of stamp to pay postage by Hospital Remedy Company, Toronto, Canada, 
| sole proprietors, 
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EUROPEAN ECHOES. 


A Vienna dispatch, dated February 5, says: ‘“‘A meeting 
of representatives of agricultural societies has been held at 
Lemburg to provide means to relieve the sufferers from the 
famine existing in Russian Poland and Galicia, caused by 
the failure of the crops.” 


Says the London ‘‘Miller” of January 27: Complaints of 
the condition of wheat samples have been made by most 
exchanges; still, the soft, open period of the late stormy 
fortnight has not been of that pervading, clinging dampness 
that altogether puts grain out of milling condition. Natur- 
ally, the country millers are most affected by the condition 
of farmers’ samples, as their grists are now very largely 
made up of the cheapest supply available, that of their 
local districts. Town millers have such great resources in 
choice that the chief difficulty is to get quality of an even 
grade of excellence, rare in last season’s wheat generally, 
common in the good Russian reserves of 1888. The Argentine 
Republic is reported to have a ‘“‘bumper crop” of wheat and 
maize. The latter is on offer at from 16s. 6d. to 18s., but of 
wheat the shipments are likely to be deferred for want of 
means to transport. A total exportof halfa million quarters 
is promised. Russia apparently owns a quality of wheat 
that is in favor with British millers, and stocks are held with 
persistent firmness. India has given up expectation of an 
average crop, and so shipments of old and offers of new are 
less important than usual. 


SraTisTIoIANn Michael G. Mulhall, in his recent book, ‘Fifty 
Years of National Progress,” of course British progress, says 
that every British interest, during the Victorian era, has 
been successful, with the single exception of agriculture. 
That interest is 6 per cent. lower than it was 50 years ago, 
and in reference to population it is 83 per cent. lower. Free 
trade in cereals has wrought the ruin. Mr, Mulhall says: 
“This industry has so declined in the present reign that the 
production of grain is now only 3 bushels per inhabitant, 
against 13 in the years following the Queen’s accession.” In 
the same chapter he says: ‘‘Capital having an irresistible 
tendency to run out of losing trades and seek those which 
are profitable, it is not surprising to see that grain-growing 
is rapidly diminishing in the United Kingdom.” This he 
shows by official tables, giving the average number of 
bushels of grain raised therein in the years 1841 to 1850 
inclusive, which included the beginning of the Free-Trade 
era, at 346,000,000 bushels, and contrasts the same with the 
average of years between 1881 to 1885 inclusive, which were 
only 306,000,000. That shows a positive decline of about 
one-eighth, but when it is considered that in the 45 years 
under review the population had greatly increased, the rel- 
ative loss in production must have been one-quarter or one- 
third. But, disastrous as was this falling off in quantity, 
the decline in prices was still more distressing. Mr. Mulhall 
gives the relative prices per bushel at the beginning of the 
Free-Trade era and after its establishment, which we render 
in American from British currency at 2 cents per penny thus: 


Oats. 
1841 to 1860.... $0.68 
1881 to 1886.... 92 62 


MILLING PATENTS. 


Among the patents issued February 11, 1890, are the fol- 
lowing: . 

Hugo Graepel, Budapest, Austria-Hungary, No. 420,934, a 
grinding-mill, consisting of a revoluble drum composed of 
concentric screens varying in the size of their meshes, a series 
of radial chambers formed by perforate partitions encom- 
passed by said screens, loose rolling crushers contained in 
said chambers, and ducts between the concentric screens 
and peripheral walls of the chambers for conducting the ma- 
terial passing through the perforate walls of the latter to the 
inner screens and returning the material too coarse to pass 
through either screen back into the crushing-chambers. 


Theodore Ponsar, Talmage, Neb., No. 420,957, a middlings- 
purifier, consisting, essentially, of a main case, having an 
elevated fan-chamber in its top, horizontal partitions ar- 
ranged to form a passage in the upper portion of the case, 
valves arranged in said passage, valve-openings in said par- 
titions, deflectors arranged above said openings, the feed- 
tube having a cone distributor, an opening communicating 
with the valved passage,and an opening communicating with 
the upper screen, the lower screen having a hopper at its 
upper end and connected with the upper screen by transverse 
walls, endless carriers provided with clearing-brushes arrang- 
ed beneath the respective screens, a discharge-spoutat the tail 
end of each screen, and a discharge-spout at the head end 
of the lower endless carrier, and slotted spring-arms for ad- 
justably supporting the screen in the casing. 

Milo J. Althouse, Waupun, Wis., No. 421,063, a grinding- 
mill, a vertical disk-grinder, having the fixed grinding-disk 
and the horizontal shaft provided with a grinding-disk and 
a driving-pulley and mounted to move endwise in its bear- 
ings, in combination with the tempering-screw acting on the 
shaft to approximate the disks and the weighted lever, as 
distinguished from a spring acting on the shaft to separate 
the disks, whereby the disks may be adjusted to run close 
together without danger of their being thrown together by 
vibration of the driving-belt, and having a grinding-disk pro- 
vided with the feeding-furrows, the diamond dress immedi- 
ately encircling the same and acting to grind the material 
back and forth, and the peripheral teeth having the abrupt 
forward faces and cutting-edges encircling the diamond 
dress and arranged to receive and reduce the material de- 
livered from the diamond dress. 

Robert Whitehill, Milwaukee, Wis., No. 421,215, a dust- 
collector, consisting of the combination of a suitable main 
casing provided with a wind-trunk to receive dust-laden air, 
a series of fan-cases arranged within the main casing and 
composed of suitable heads united by longitudinal sections 
eccentric to the axial centers of said heads and these sections 
arranged to leave an opening between the opposing edges of 
each two thereof, a drum centrally fitted in each fan-case 
to be open at one end, and also provided with an opening in 
its periphery, wind-trunks alternately arranged between and 
communicating with said fan-cases, a series of fans severally 
arranged to operate within the respective fan-cases, and suit- 
able means for actuating the fans. 

Henry Gschwendee, Winona, Minn., No. 421,369, a grain- 
scourer, comprising the combination with an upright cylin- 
drical drum having a grain inlet and outlet, respectively, 
located in the top and bottom thereof, the inlet being near 
the center of the end of the drum and the outlet at the center 
of the bottom, and a similarly-shaped rubber mounted upon 
an upright shaft within the drum and means for operating 
the same, a valve having a weighted arm acting normally 
to close the said outlet, and a worm projection upon the 
end of said rubber working in said outlet to force the grain 
through said outlet, whereby the grain is retained within 
the drum until thoroughly scoured. 
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BOOKS AND PAMIPHLETS. 

Francisque Sarcey and Emile Zola take diametrically opposite views, 
in the Transatlantic of February 15, regarding Tourgenieff’s play, 
“Bread of Another,” which was originally produced in Russia when the 
author was a young man, and was never played again until the manager 
of the Theatre-Libre of Paris revived it a few weeks ago. Zola strongly 
denounces the Parisian audience for hissing the piece, while Sarcey as 
stoutly maintains that the portrayal of Russian customs of half a century 
ago could not fail to arouse a feeling of revolt in Frenchmen. A magnifi- 
cent head of Tourgenieff enhances the beauty and interest of this maga- 
zine’s always attractive cover. A Russian writer, 8S. Miklashevsky, 
sketches ‘‘Progress in Persia” very instructively. A new serial is begun 
in this number, ‘‘On the Mountain,” from the Italian of Signora Caterina 
Pigorini Beri. Guy de Maupassant, in his ‘Vagrant Life,” gives a charm- 
ingly unique description of a night on the Mediterranean on board a yacht. 
Jean Reibrach contributes a thrillingly tragic novelette, entitled ‘‘Clau- 
dine.” There is a long poem by Victor Hugo, ‘‘Ibo,” characterized by all 
the French master’s grandeur of conception and phrase. The musical 
selection is “The Duet of the Saints,” written by Charles Gounod for 
Barbier’s drama, ‘Jeanne d’Arc,” in which Sarah Bernhardt is now scor- 
ing in Paris the greatest success of her life. [328 Washington St., Boston, 
$2.00 year.] 
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ne SELLING DEPARTMENT IN THE 
COMPOUND Neer-condonsing. : UNITED STATES. 


16 SIZES, 5 to 500 H. P. Wy asia 
Not yet equaled by any form of Engine for Westinghouse Build’g, 
HIGH FUEL DUTY AND SIMPLICITY. 
Sa 
13 Sizes in Stock. 
STANDARD 5 to 250 #. P. 
3000 in use in all parts of the Civilized World. 
6 Sizes in Stock 
JUNIOR $1280 H. P. 
An Automatic Engine cheaper than & Slide Valve. 
WELL BUILT. ECONOMICAL. REUABLE. 
Over 300 Sold the First Year. 
All the above built strictly to Gauge with 
INTERCHANGEABLE PARTS. 
BHPAIBS CARRIED IN STOOE. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES. 


Westinghouse, 
Church, Kerr 
& bo. 


156, 158 Lake St, 
Philadelphia, 608 Chestnut St. M. R. Muckle, Jr. & Co, 
St. Louis, 302, 304 Washington Av. 

Kansas City, 312 Union Avenue, 

Denver, 1380 Seventeenth St, 

Omaha, 1649 Capitol Avenue, F.C. Ayer. 

Pine Bluffs, Ark. Geo, M. Dilley & Sons, 
Salt Lake City, 259, Main St. } Dtah & Montana 
Butte, Mont. —., Granite St. Machinery Co, 
San Francisco, 24, 23 fremont Street, Parke & Lacy Co, 
Portland, Or. 33, 35N. Front St. Parke & Lacy Mch, Co, 


Charlotte, N. C.36 College St. a 
pe aa kN { me DA. Tompkins 6, 


Dallas, Tex. Keating Imp. & Machine Co, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., €, B, dames 


CAMERON STEAM PUMP 


THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. 


SIMPLE! COMPACT! DURABLE! 
“NO OUTSIDE VALVE GEAR.” 


Steam, Air & Vacuum Pumpsin Kvery Variety 


FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ADDRESS 


 THEA.S . Cimon Stim Pump Worts 


Foot of East 28d Street. - New York. 


PITTSBURGH, PA.U.S.A. 


THE EVANS FRICTION CONE & FRICTIONAL GEARING © 


1 is = 
(uctnating, All sizes made from 3 Horse Power to-60 Hore Power. SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE. 


EVANS FRICTION CONE CO., 85 Water St., BOSTON. 
The LIPPOLD DUSTLESS CORN SHELLER & CLEANER 
a ; 


fa___ Te hI PPEOLD MFG. CO., 
Petal ; : BRI - - PHNN. 

WE | THE HIGHEST CAPACITY for the LEAST MONEY. 

i#p The Best Machines for Mills and Elevators, 

Machines Sent on Thirty Days’ Trial. 


SHELL UNHUSKED CORN AND CLEAN IT PERFECTLY. “= Le 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR WITH PRICES. 


iH 
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Orricr oF THE Mrntine WoRLD, 
Burrato, N. Y., Feb. 15, 1890. 

Friday of last week brought lower and irreg- 
ular markets, with a general slight rally at 
closing. February wheat closed at 845¢c., with 
receipts 38,056, exports 36,542, and options 3,224,- 
000 bushels. February corn closed at 36c , with 
receipts 479,473, exports 448,143, and options 
2,768,000 bushels, February oats closed at 
28ic., with receipts 108,285, exports 33,561, and 
options 260,000 bushels. Wheat flour was in- 
active generally and unchanged. Receipts in- 
cluded 5,596 sacks and 29,289 barrels, and ex- 
ports 35,217 sacks and 9,934 barrels. The minor 
lines were without marked features. 

Saturday brought quiet but rather stronger 
markets, on firmer cables, shorts covering and 
lighter receipts. February wheat closed at 
84%£c., with receipts 32,320, exports 146,148, and 
options 1,200,000 bushels. February corn closed 
at 361¢c., with receipts 472,048, exports 304,268, 
and options 240,000 bushels. February oats 
closed at 28%c., with receipts 152,940 and ex- 
ports 11,828 bushels. Wheat flour was slow 
and practically nominal, excepting clear springs 
and patent springs in sacks, which cheaper 
ocean freights made in better demand. Re- 
ceipts 12,978 sacks and 23,616 barrels, and ex- 
ports 17,440 sacks and 1,178 barrels, The other 
lines were unchanged, 

Monday brought a mixed condition, with 
better cables and lower and weaker markets on 
shorts selling, longs realizing and the West un- 
loading. February wheat closed at 84%<c., with 
receipts 25,327, exports 30,742, and options 
1,440,000 bushels, February corn closed at 
35%{c., with receipts 555,082, exports 244,669, 
and options 4,100,000 bushels. February oats 
closed at 28}{c., with receipts 195,137, exports 
71,116, and options 200,000 bushels. Wheat 
flour was more regular with some jobbing in- 
quiry. Export demand was limited principally 
to bakers’ springs and winter patents. Receipts 
were 11,830 sacks and 30,000 barrels, and exports 
7,485 sacks and 3,264 barrels. The other lines 
were unchanged. The visible supply in the 
United States and Canada was: 


1890. 1889. 1888. 
Feb. 8. Feb. 9) Feb. 11. 
Wheat + 80,755,758 34,190,376 40,287,617 
Corn. 18,036,437 14,035,108 8,330,156 
Oats 5,492,034 8,079,829 5,181,537 
1,460,000 1,697,916 361,283 
1,751,701 2,286,805 2,803,169 


Tuesday brought dull, weak and declining 
markets, without speculative or spot demand, 
excepting small orders to cover shorts. Feb- 
ruary wheat closed at 8434c., with receipts 16,- 
698, exports 57,095, and options 1,320,000 bushels. 
February corn closed at 35}¢c., with receipts 
585,798, exports 529,429, and options 2,500,000 
bushels. February oats closed at 28)<c., with 
receipts 135,000, exports 105,378, and options 
290,000 bushels. Wheat flour was duller, with 
buyers demanding concessions. Receipts in- 
cluded 10,000 sacks and 20,000 barrels, and ex- 
ports 19,261 sacks and 832 barrels. The minor 
lines showed no marked changes, and trade 
generally was slow in all lines. 

The following shows the amount of wheat 
and flour, together with the amount of corn on 
passage to United Kingdom, for ports of call 
or direct ports for the weeks mentioned: 


1890. 1889, 
Feb. 11. Feb. 12. 
‘Wheat and flour, qi 2,184,000 2,307,000 


Corn, qrs... 510,000 293,000 
The following shows the amount of wheat 
and corn on passage to the Continent for the 
past week and for the same week last year: 
1890. 1889. 


Feb, 11. Feb. 12. 


Shinnents India wheat to U. K...... 
: lo 


do Continent. . ¥ 
The imports into the United Kingdom for the 
past week and for the same weeks in previous 
years were as follows: 


1889, 1888. 
Feb. 4. Feb. 12. 
194,000 74,000 
164,000 131,000 


199,000 120,000 

Wednesday brought a ripple of excitement 
and activity in the markets. There was heavy 
selling in the western markets, and the New 
York market broke sharply after opening, to 
rally slightly before closing. Lower cables for 
corn depressed that line, and the Chicago clique 
in oats crawled out, letting that line down. 
The result was a good export trade in wheat, 
oatsandcorn. February wheat closed at 84}{c., 
with receipts 40,284, exports 49,681, and options 
10,000,000 bushels. February corn closed at 
353¢c., with receipts 412,589, exports 605,026, 
and options 2,480,000 bushels. February oats 
closed at 27%{c., with receipts 152,719, exports 


9,565, and options 1,000,000 bushels. Buckwheat | 


grain was 40@42c. for choice. Rye grain was 
quoted at 52@54c. for ungraded on track, and 
55@bic. delivered, with No. 2 Western at 55c., 
and No, 1 State at 58¢. 
following quotations: Two-rowed State 50@5lc. 
for prime; six-rowed do 54@57c.; extra No 2 


Canada 62@63c,; No. 2 do 59@60c.; ungraded | 


do 59@69c.; Western 49@55c. Malt was neg- 
lected and nominal. Quotations: Canada coun- 
try-made 75@80c.; city 80@90c. ; six-rowed 75 
@80c. ; two-rowed 65@70c.; Western 60@85c. 
Mill-feed was firm and quiet, on moderate offer- 
ings, with some city mills sold ahead and out of 
the market on 40 and 60 lbs, Demand was also 
slow and for small lots; 100 tons winter mid 
dlings sold at $15.25, for export. 

Wheat flour was dull and featureless, all buy- 


ers being driven off by thedrop in wheat. The | 


only’purchases made were for forced needs. Re- 
ceipts included 8,702 sacks and 20,675 barrels, 
and exports 24,163 sacks and 8,919 barrels. 

Minneapolis reports an output of about 116,- 
000 barrels of flour the past week. Rye flour 
was dull at $2.75@2.90. Buckwheat flour was 
steady and dull at $1.40. Corn products were 
dull and easier at the following quotations: 
Brandy wine and Sagamore $2.60; Southern and 
Western $2.40@2.55; coarse, in bags, 70@T5c ; 
fine white and yellow 86@89c.; brewers’ meal 
at 99¢@$1.04. 

Thursday brought slight change in the condi- 
tions. February wheat closed at 843<c., with 
receipts 14,850, spot sales 76,000, and options 
4,000,000 bushels. February corn closed at 
35%¢c., with receipts 175,800, exports 88,880, 


Barley was dull at the | 


options{1,944,000, and’spot sales’327,000 bushels. 
February oats closed at 27}<c., with receipts 
112,000, spot sales 114,000, and options 475,000 
bushels. Wheat flour was weak, with receipts 
8,029 packages, and sales 17,650 barrels. Sales 
were made at the following quotations: Low 
extras $2 15@2.65; city mills $4.25@4.45; city 
mills patents $4.65@5.25; winter wheat low 
grades $2.25@2.65; fair to fancy $2,85@4.45; 
patents $4.15@4 90; Minnesota clear $3.10@ 
4.05; Minnesota straights $3.65@4.50; Minnesota 
patents $4.15@5.10; Minnesota rye mixtures 
$3.10@3.60; superfine $2.00@2.65. The other 
lines were featureless. 


BUFFALO MARKETS. 


WHEAT—The market is dull at previous or lower 
Some 13,500 bushels of No. 1 hard was sold at 


eS. 
ittle demand, BARLE 

ort. No. 1 Canada i: 

ic, and No. 8 at 
State at 48@56c. OATMEAL-- Akron, $6.00; 
$5.75 per _bbl.; rolled oats, in cases, 72 Ibs. 
CORNMEAL—Coarse, 80@85c.; fine, 85@90c. 
ulated, $1.50 per cwt. 


| Corn2Cob Crusher 2Grinding Mill 


For MILLERS and DEALERS 


gos = 


power GRINDING MILL 


| is unsurpassed for preparing Ear Corn so that it 
can be grouna on theStone Buhr, or for grinding 


} Chop Feed fine enough for use at one grinding. 
40 to 50 bush. per hour. Send for circular & prices. 


| THE STAR MFG. CO., New Lexington, 0. 


THE-STEVENS 
PORTABLE MILLS 


For CORN and 
| FEED GRINDING 


Genuine French 


BUHR STONES 


PowerCornSheller 
Prices Below the Lowest 


A.W.STEVENS & SON 


AUBURN, N, ¥. 
Mention this pager. 


= 


= 
by 
Ld 

= 


4 
EEE 
== 


WHEN YOU WANT 


WIRE CLOTH 


SEND TO 


Brooklyn Wire Cloth Works, 


407 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


We publish the Popular Reprint of the ENCYCLOPAZDIA. BRITTANNICA from latest 


English edition, at $2.50 per volume, being one-third the price of the original 

We have reproduced all illustrations, maps and texts, page for, page and 
volume for volume. Complete sets of 24 vols. now ready fordelivery on EASY PAYMEN reat 
A subscriber writes: ‘“t The best is now the cheapest.”” All high 


Scribner edition of the same work. 


ests work of the kind in the English language. 


priced editions of this work arein our office for comparison. Circulars and anes pages mailed. 


BE HENRY G, ALLEN 


wanted, 


and one-half the price of the 
Ss. 


Agents 


OMPANY, 


739 & 741 Broadway, New York; & 126 Washington St., Chicago. 
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——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


eIANGe OIL & GREASE C0., CLEVELAND, O.. 
~) Finest Lubricants for Milling Plants. A Challenge to the World. : 


“VALVE OLEINE”—675 Degrees Fire Test, Cylinder Oil. “RUSSIAN”—Engine and Machine Oil. 
° “CHIEF"—Roller Mill Lubricant. “ANCHOR”—Roller Mill Grease. 
“NIAGARA”—Belt Grease. “CHELSEA”—Scale Solvent, Best on Marke, Agents Wanted, 


t=-FREE-—SAMPLES, CATALOGUE, AND ALL INFORMATION.<2qy 


THE IMPROVED L. L. VWWHITLOCK, 


is » | Advertising Agent 

Ss U cc E Ss S TRADE JOURNALS A SPECIALTY. 
P.0. DRAWER5323, Boston, Mass. 

PERCENTAGE: ‘As Agent for Advertisers instead of Papers, I obtain 


the Best Rates Possible for my Customers, 
Full Gate, 7 86.29 as D Ic Junastigate the mertts 
wo 0) eliance Safet 
% Gate,- - - 86.07 | “sw¥W I CE shales Gotanna 
~ ays sted. lany of t 
2 % Gate, <= 81.90 Targest co: Donations have =o it 
profitable to discard the old appli- - 
(:0:) ances and adopt these safeguards, 
a: There is always economy in safety, 


This Whee! is Both Dur- Send for illustrated price-list, 
able and Cheap. Send Reliance Gauge C0,,831 Sheriff St, Cleveland, Ohio, 
for Pamphlet to pe cS 


§. MORGAN SMITH 


vin YORK, - PA. 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


PLEASE MENTIOW 


THE MILLING WORLD. 
DICKHY DUSTLESS 


GRAIN AND FLAX SEPARATOR 


This Separator is our latest and most perfect, and guaranteed to be the superior of any now on the market. 


This machine, as can be seen by the cut, is not a warehouse fanning mill with one patent attachment, but is 
Dustless Separator, made for the express purpose of thoroughly cleaning and separating all kinds of grain in large 
quantities; its construction Js such that the working machinery and weight is all within the parts or anchors. 


Tuis WHEEL GIVES HIGH RESULTS, AND 
IS ACKNOWLEDGED THE BEST, MOST PRAC- 
TICAL AND EFFICIENT TURBINE MADE. 
For Srpuicity, DurasiLity, AND 
TIGHTNESS OF GATE IT HAS NO EQUA’. 
State requirements and send for Catalogue to 


| T. C. ALCOTT & SON, 
| MOUNT HOLLY. N. 7. 


Seno For CATALOGUE. 


JAMES LEFFEL «& Co. 


THE oLD RELIABLE 
—LEFFEL— 
WATER WHEEL. 


WE CLAIM FOR I? SUPERIORITY. 
“TRTMOTEHAOS aT 0d WIVO dt 


‘We claim for it Superiority over everything of the kind made, in simpleness, durability, saving of power, ca” 
pacity and cost of construction. Its height will accommodate any number of spouts from different points, with- 
out moving machine. They have a capacity from 700 to 1,500 bushels perhour. We also control exclusively the 
manufacture of the celebrated Dickey Giant, End and Side Shake, Warehouse Mills, that have attained such a 

world-wide reputation, Sent on approval to any reliable party. For full particulars address, 


A. P.DICKEY MANUFACTURING CO. asi ise RACINE, WIS. 


SPRINGFIELD, O., oR 110 LIBERTY ST., N.Y. 
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PAYNE HIGH SPEED | 
CORLISS ENGINE Moy & sterrett 


COR. 16TH AND STATE STREETS, 


SHAFT GOVERNOR COMBINED WITH CORLISS WRIST-PLATE. 
HCONOMY OF FUEHL. 
WGERECULATION EQuaL To ANYTHING IN USE. 


e 1. Payne & Sons, 


ELMIRA, N. Y 


| BRIBE, - - PENN. 


"10 8. Canal Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

45 Dey Street 

A NEW YORK, 

am Hill, Clark & Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. | 


AUTOMATIC ENGINES FROM H 1) 900 HORSE POWER. 
Economic Power Plants | 


PENN. 


THIS SPACH BELONGS TO 


LLOYD&STERRETT 
ENGINES AND BOILERS, 


ERLE, 


bepestaity Adapted to Electric Lighting and 
WOOD-WORKING ESTABLISHMENTS | Lloyd & Sterrett 


MANUFACTURED BY 


VALLEY TRON WORKS, WILLIAMSPORT, PENN. cox. sexu ano szare ss, 


Please Send for Our New Catalogue and Mention “The Milling World.” ERIE - - PENN. 


>< MOORE'S 


= mu STAVE: WORK. JOLEY I 


BRANCH HOUSE, 1425 EAST MAIN STREET, RICHMOND, VA. 


2 And Save Your Power by Using FRICTION COVERING for Pulleys. Agents 
Wanted. Satisfaction Guaranteed- Easily Applied. No Rivets. Effective. 


NATIONAL PULLEY COVERING CO., BALTIMORE, MD. 
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JOHN HUTCHISON MFG. CO., 


Mill Builders and Mill Furnishers. 


The above cut shows our New Round 
Slow Running Flour Bolt. Wealso build 
a Cylinder or Round Scalping Reel and 
we have lately built a number of new mills 
of medium capacity, using our Roller 
Mills, our Round Flour Bolts and Scalping 
Reels, getting better results than is usually 
obtained. 


—0: 


“The Rickerson.” ‘The original six inch 
4 Roller Mill. We now own the patents 
on this mill and after greatly improving the 
mill manufacture them in four sizes: 

6x12 inch. 6x18 inch. 
6x15 “ 6x20 


“ 


Hutchison’s New Dustless Iron Corn 
Sheller, especially adapted for Mill and 
Elevator use. 


The above cut represents our New Rolling 
Screen, which is absolutely dustless and has 
as much scouring qualities as any two scour- 
ing machines now being made. 


‘fyroeder Ate JO SITUA AaqTOYY [TOY AO Joy soyeUNEyST Ac} PUG 


—_——: ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO:—— 


John Hutchison Mig.Co. 


TACESON,. - - MICHIGAN. 
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@CORRUGATIONS » 


What we know of corrugations can be found out by writ- =< 
ing to US, or H. W. Caldwell, Chicago, Ill. 
Stamping and Pressing of Sheet Metals for all Classes 
of Work. Also Tinning, Galvanizing and Japanning. 
THE AVERY STAMPING CO.,, 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. 8. A. 


BLEVATORSBUCREES New York Office, 51 Cliff Street, HALL & NEAR, Agents, CALDWELL’S PATENT. 


. 


SELF-TRAMMING 


PORTABLE MILL 


BEST GRINDING MILL MADE. 


BOLTING CLOTH 
BURR AND ESOPUS MILESTONES 


WRITE FOR DISCOUNTS. 


SAMUEL GAREY, 


17 Broadwav, NEW YORK. 


-==THE SCIENTIFIC==- 


GRINDING MILL. 


POSITIVELY THE BEST MILL ON EARTH. 


GRINDS PERFECTLY, EAR CORN, SHELLED CORN, 
AND ALL GRAINS. 


GRINDING PLATES A SPECIAL METAL 


Hard as Steel, Guaranteed to Grind from Five to Hight 
Thousand Bushels before wearing out. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, PRICES, ETC. 


"THE FOOS MFG.CO. 


SPRINGEIBLD OHIO. 


STIL. ON TOP. 


Perhaps the HIGHEST COMPLIMENT that could be paid the “Salem” bucket is the fact that 
during the past few years ITS SHAPE HAS BEEN SO CLOSELY IMITATED by other manufact- 
urers as to infringe our patented rights, but experience reveals the IMPERFECTIONS OF IMITA- 
TIONS, and we therefore take it asa FURTHER COMPLIMENT to the “SALEM” bucket that some 
of its old patrons who were Induced to Try the Imitations have now Returned to the Salem 
3 Bucket, thereby Acknowledging it to be the Most Satisfactory. Don’t be deceived by other 

makes of buckets that are claimed to be “Just as Good.” Insist upon having the ORIGINAL AND 
RELIABLE SALEM BUCKET. All legitimate Salem buckets are plainly marked with the word 


SALEM 


W. J. CLARK & CO., itm SALEM, OHIO. 
THORNBORGH & GLESSNER, General Agents, CHICAGO, ILL, 


Posted July, 2022 -- Courtesy of Elma NY Historical Society 


